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TO STUDY BCYPTIAN CIVILIZ*TIOW OF POCO VIAPS PEFORE PYRAMTLS 


Ry F. N. Falisize, 
Secretery of the Royal Anthropoliozical Inctiture, Louden. 


Tt would appear probable that unother chepter will soon te added to the 
already lorg history of civilization in Taypt: and shold the anticipatious of 
the grent egyptologist, Sir Flinders Petric, be fultilied, it may be expected 
that fresh discoveries will also serve to throw light upon the orizin andi cevel- 
opment of certain elements in the culture of eariy izen in Furope as well as in the 
Nile Vailey. With this in view, an expedition Phicn fncluces smonz its members 
Miss Caton-Thorpson of Cambridge, England, andyr. G. Cerline of the Halifax | 
Museum, Yorkshire, ®ngland, has been fitted ont on deh2lf of the British School 
of Archeeologsy in Esypt to investigate the ancient culturs of the Fayum Decert, 


Miss Ca ton-Thoupson recently returred from the Fayvn, wale her investigations 
have produced some remarkatle results. JZer object wes to stacy the flint industry 
of this district, which is remariable for the teavtifully cven charactor of she 
chipping of the khives and other implements of stone, These, in the skilful nature 
of their workmanship, resemble the flint work ofvalneolithic man in Furcpe in the 
Sclutrean age. 


Solutrean man is so ecslled becuse of the implerents, particularly knives 
and speoar points, of eszecially fine workmanship, wnich were first found at Solutrs 
in France, but have since been discovered at Palavolithic stations in various 
perts of Europe. The Solutrean crlture belonrarto the upper palacoiitnic end re- 
prescnts an incursion into Eurcpe from the Fast during or at the end of the time 
that Auricnecien man was living in caves, in France, Spain, and elsewhere, carving 
and engraving enimal forms in bone and ivory and pairting their figures for magi- 
cal ipurposes on the walis of his caves tc ensure 4 good and constant supply of 
geme. Solutrean man fed largely on the horse, as is shom by the thousanis of bones 
of this animal which have been found near his dweiling places. Dcubdtless he had 
followed on the skirts of the great croves of horses which had swept across the 
sreat srass p@eiries which then stretched across the plains of Central Burope just 
as the Plains Indians followed the ere¥t herds of bison, 

Ig it possible to conneci the finely chipped flint industry of early Eeynt 
with the implements of similar workmatnship in Hvrops? Miss Caton-Thempson's 
investigations have alrendy brought to Licht some remarkable finds, emong them 
pottery of a very rough kind in the shape of saucers sud cocking vessels, very 
poorly fired. These were found in prehistoric camping srounds. in sone cases a 
careful owner had placed the pots cut of harm's way on a limestoue ledze, and one 
of them coniained five lumps of haematite, a red lroa ore, with perts of a flint 
nodule, and twelve shelis of a freshwater bivaive. Even nore remarxrbie were a 
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jumber of bone implements, harroons with berds and points, the first examples 
of the working of bone to be discovered in connection with the Fayum culture. 


Stone implements of the Fayum type have been found in Ezypt from the Siwa 
Oasis, through the Fayum Oasis, eastwards to the Yady el Arish and thence up to 
Palestine at Gaza and Ascalon. Another extension of greater importance has been 
brought to light by the excavations of the British School of Archaeology on a 
X site called Badari, 30 miles south of Asyut, where a settlement was found with 
flints of the Fayum type. There, howevor, these flints were found in graves for 
the first time, and not on the surface, as in the Fayun. During three winters 
| the expedition has worked on this sive, finding not only flint implements, arrow 
heads, adzes, and the like, of the Solutrean form, but pottery very finely glazed 
. and very hard, ivory statuettes and ivory combs, spoons, and other objects. 


The date of the settlement in the Tayam is fixed by Sir Flinders Petrie at 
seme time between 12,000 to 13,000 B. ©.; for the level in which these objects 
were found was covered by the Nile arter tnat date and ~as only dried up again 
when the Ptolemies stopped the flow of the Nile into the Fayua to acquire culti- 
vable land, 


Sir Flinders Petrie therefore suggests that this early culture in Egypt 
is derived from the same source as the Solitrean culture of Burove. He thinks 
that a people, originating possibly in the Caucasms or by the Caspian, split 
into two sections, cne passing into Europe, and the other southward into Africa. 
Against any relation of this kind between the Solutrvan culture of Mvrope and 
the Badarian culture of Mgypt, as it is proposed te cell it, it is argued that 
While pottery is associated with the culture both in the Fayum and at Badari, 
no palacolithic pottery has ever been found in Europe. Sir Flinders Peirie, 
however, holds that the southward bound trarch, fessing on its wey to Egynt 
through a favorable climat2, woula be able in ‘these casy conditions to preserve 
its original culture, whereas the European Solutreans, hunting and fighting 
their way aiong tne glacial fringe, would not be able to carry pottery and, there- 
fore, lost the art of making it. 
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| INFLUENZA FFIDEMTC DECLARED POSSIBILITY 


. | x The world has been afflicted with an unusual amount of influenza and pneu 
a | monia dyring the last six months. While medical suthorities will not predict an 
| epidemic like the one of 1918, they admit its possibility. 


é. Three factors make an influenza epidemic a crave contingency: first, its 
x 4 apparently cyclic character; second, tho coal strike; third, lack of knowledge 
=e with respect to its control. 


4 Cyclic character moans that it is likely to como back again ond this is 

7 demonstrated by study of its previcus occurrence. The vig influenza epidemics of 
the past, notably in 1839 and 1918 hive beon cheracterized by recurring waves in tho 
succeeding years. After about 1894, unforturately, influenza faded out of public 
attention, w.til by 1918 mech velusdle :mowledre ecarvired in the carlier epidemic 
had been forgotten. Dr. Victer 6. Vavzhan of the Jational Research Council has 
expressed himsclf, in a recert talk, as of the opinion that the present outbreak 

is a secondary wave of this sort. 
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The seccnd factor, the corl strike, would mike a recurrence of a big epidemic 
go hard with us. Many have attributed the increase of inflvenuza to the seserc: ty 
and inferiority of the fuel supply thouch this hardly accourts fer its presence in 
the countries that have net been in the throes of a coal strike. Insufficient heat, 
while it may not be a cause, has undoubtedly teen an aid and abetment in the 
current prevalence of both influenza and pneumonia. 


It is discoureging to learn that years ol restane will probebly de necessary 
to give the world information as to the best mean . Dre ranges this potential 
plague. Another epidemic would find the anki pro sion quite as impotent 
to deal with it as in 1918, according to Dr. Veuch ; 
unknown. A vast amoant of bactericlogical rork hes been done on the subject 
but medical science cannot come *o any definite conclusions concerning the agent 
that really produces plain wnadculterated influenza. The complications such as 
bronchitis and pnermoria that frequently follow have renderedisslaticn of the 
organism causing primary influcnza particularly difficult. Various vaccines in 
use as a safeguard have met with nearly as much failmre as success 


an. ite caisative asent is 


The best preventive measure, impractical as it sounds, when influenza 
assumes any very serious proportions, is to keep in the best physical cabana 
possible, and to stay away from crowds. In other words the best way not to get 
it is to avoid it. 


EVOLUTION EVIDENCE NIDDEN IN HUMAN VEINS 


Hidden away in the interigr of man's veins are indications that his ancestors 
once walked in a stooping position, according te Dr. C.. W. Stiles of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

In the veins »f hwaen beings, as well as of the lower animals, Dr. Stiles 
stated, there are mumerous little check-valves, that relieve the back-pressure of 
the blood and prevent it from flowing the wrong way. In all cases in animals, 
these valves are found in veins where the blood commonly fiews "uph events teward the 
heart, as in the veins of the legs and arms. In animals the. blood mst flow “up 
hill" also in the teins that lie beneath the ribs, since the animels ones the 
trunk of the body horizontally and the ribs therotore hant vertically. But in the 
veins that run horizentally, notably the erecat trum: voin that runs along bencath 
the backbone, no valves are needed to prevent back pressure, and none are found y 
in this position. 












In man, however, the trunk is carried vertically, se that the relative posi- 
tions ef the veins are exactly opposite to those in the animals, the rib-vcins 
being horizontal instead of vertical and the grent vein cf the back teing vertical 
instead of horizontal. Yet the valves in human veias follow the same nattern as 
do the valves in animal veins. They are ok ape in the rib veins where ther are net 
needed and are absent from the great dorerl vein where the; weuld bu really useful. 
This is understancable on a theory of anc cedtaiel survivais in wan, Dr. Stiles point- 
ed. out, but is ging Me spate to a specini-creation theory which assumes that 
the bedy of man is perf y acapted for his present mode of life and made without 
any uselées parts or any mAstakes. 
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MEaSUKFS GIANT STAUNGTH CF BIG APES’ MUSCLES 


A chimpanzee is more than four times as strong as a wen of the same wdicht, 
according to the results of erperimonts 7 Prof, John ¥. Beunen of Cmaha Univer- 
sity. Prof. Beuman inducec scveral of the bie apes in zocs in verious whee ef the 
ceuntry to pull a repe attached to a strengtn-measuring apparatus, and then had a 
number of football players at Augustana College, South Dakota, try their strength on 
the same instrumont. 


It was no easy task, Prof. Bauman stites, to induce the chimps to make the 


pull. The best method ceered to be to get an ‘ape of a mean dispcsit Lats vho would 
haul at the awe ina fit of rage. Govud-netured monkeys would merely play with it. 


One termagent named Suzette, at ihe New York roological Park, gave a 2uo0d, heeriy, 
two-handed pull that rogistered 1250 pounds, cver helt a ton. Later on she made 
an*ther, without putting her full strength “inte it, marking up 305 pounds. Boma, 
a good-natured mle, the lsrgest chimponzse in capitivaty, made a one-handed pull cf 
847 pounds. Johanna, a ferale at the Philadslphie Zoolcgical Garden, get in*o an 
almost impossibly awkward positicn for her one-handed vull, vet registcred T® 
pounds, which is better than the average men can do with both hands unaer the best 
of conditions. 


The seven football players tested by Frof. Bewnen were all busty farm lnds, 
most of them of Viking ancestry. Yet their best efforts fell far short of those of 
the apes. One-handed pulls did not in any case reach more than 210 pounds, and 
the best of the two-handed pulls fell a little short of 500. 


Since the larger of the men weighee a good deal more than the chimpanzees, 
Prof. Bauman reduced his fieures to a reizht-for-weighit basis, ard then determined 
the ratio of apo-strength to man-strength. These figures showed that the gentle 
Suzette was from two and one-half to four and three-quarters as strong as South 
Dakota's finest, while Boma's strength ouiraared the mman athleies' by between 
three and four-fifths and four and three-quarterst#o ene, 


A by-product of the experiments is an expression of the reistion betreen 
the strencths of the apes therselves. On a weight-fcer-wseight basis, Boma is one 
and a quarter times as strong as his female companion; and talen ss he is, cut~ 
weighing her considerably, he is a little over one and onc-hnlf times as strong. 
"It is of interest to note," adds Prof. Bawnar, "that the figures of 1.24 for 
relative and 4.8 for absolute superiority in strength are very coumon ones for 
human couples.' 


But although man is greatly inferior to tho apes in muscular power, he appears 
to hold his own very well as compared with other animals, Prof. Bouman says, 
"Taking = comparative view we find tha},making the necessary allowances for 
difference in stature and amvant of crosé-section of muscle in proportion te body 
weight, man compares favorably with many, probably with mst;,cther enimals. We 
rank considerably abeve the hoored animals, and the cft-cited strenethe of the 
beetle and ant, when duly corrected as just indicated, sppcar to be materially 
less than our own,” 





Beets, turnips, carrots, and pansnips frequently send their rocts down 10 feet 
in search of water, 
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PERUVIAN FEVER GERM DISCOVERED 


The Rockefeller Institute is resnoasibte for the isclation of another ferm, 
This time it is the microbe that couses ocroya fevor, a curious, highly fetal dis- 
ease that occurs only in restricted localities of the Andes at altitudds abcve §000 
feet. 





In aereoent issue of Science, Dr. Yidevyo Neguchi and Dr. 7. S. Battistini 
gave a preliminary report on their work on this ve gg which they neve succeeded 
| in growing for the first time in artificial cultures It is kmcwn as Bartonella 
bacilliformis and has teen recognised for sometime as the cause of Peruvian fever 
4’ but no ene has ever before been able to grow it ia the laboratory or to inoculate 
~ animals with it. Dr. Nosuchi and Dr. Bactistini heve produced typical forms of 

the disease in monkeys and have recovered the organism from the red corpuscles of 

the blood of the diseased animals with which they heve infected others. 


Te 





Since oroya fever can new be produced artificially in the laboratory it 
can be studied constructively to ascertain protective measures. Its restriction 
to dark, narrow mountain vallevs of Pera has suggested that it is spread by an 
insect carrier whose range is €onfined to this particular region. The disease 
is of long duration characterized by several wecks of fever end a marked destru- 
ction of red blood ceils similar to pernicious anemia. After severai weeks or 
even months of fever,eruptions cccur on the skin which have given rise to the name 
of Peruvian warts. 


The percentage of fatality is fairly hich and early accounts of the Spaniards 
attribute many ceaths to this cause. Pizarro is said to have lost 700 imen by it. 
Like tetanus, infection mmst occur throuzh the blood stream, an additional 
reason for believing that it mct be contracted from an insect bite. 





TRAINING FOR MORONS: NOT STERILIZATION 


. 
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The problom of mental deficiency need not be the great bugaboo we have elways 
thought,,it, according to Dr. George %. Pratt, assistant to the Medical Director 
of the “ational Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
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Medical science has esteblished, he neiutains, that spproximateiy fifty 
per cent. of the cases of feeblemindedness xre not congsnital, This means that 
the social menace of the mentally ceficicnt is not half so great as the gloomy 
family trees of the Jukes and the Kallikaks and such notorious clams have tended 
4 to make us believe. Feeblemindedness, when it does not directly originate in the 
Cl faulty germ plasm received from either father or mother, is due to birth injuries 
.. or infectious disease. Spinal meningitis and several of the infantile diserses 
Bey may result in permanent injury to the brain tissue. ‘he ensuing mental lacks are 
a just as complete as in hereditary casos, but there has been no evidence to prove 
; that they can be transmitted to the next generation. 
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fess than ten per cont. of the whole number of feebleminded are of the 
potentially vicious class. These, it has been found, are corprised almost entirely 
of neglected types who have grown vp in bad environmant. In other words, many of 
the montally deficient when properly trained and supervised can be fitted in the 
community as more or less useful citizens. 
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The individual of low mental test is especially sgited to take over many 
of the mechanical operations of modern industry. In monotonous and repetitive 
tasks, often excessively distasteful to workmen of higher caliber, he is of unique 
value, 


The new medical outlook holds that only the vicious ten per cent. and the 
intellectually lowest types should be segregated. Many of the others should be 


given institutional training according to their various capicities and taught 
Simple trades. Depending on their personality and ability for adjustment to 
environment, they should be returned to their communities when they can go to 
work under such supervision as individual cases require. 


Surgical sterilization is not a solution for the problem this ciass presents, 
according to Dr. Pratt. It is impracticable to administer it with justice, and 
if administered to all would bring serious attendant evils in its wake. The know 
ledge that half the mentally deficient are not hereditary cases, as well as the 
evidence of their potential usefulness, has lessened the fear of them as a social 
menace until sterilization no longer seems necessary or advisable when its numer 
Ous drawbacks are considered. 


BLOOD TESTS FOR WHOOPING COUGH 
The newest way of attacking whooping cough is by blood analysis. 


Dr. C. F. Powers of the Yale Medical School has ascertained by chemical 
examination that the calcium content of the blood of patients suffering from 
severe cases of whooping cough is very low. This he remedies by administering 
Calcium chloride. He also advocates applications of radiant energy or X-rays for 
what he calls the Glectrical hyperirritability of the nerves or convulsions, 
These are measures for bad cases that are complicated by a previous condition of 
rickets but even for children with the more moderate form of the disease without 
} complications, Dr. Powers recommends X-rays. 





Ether is occasionally resorted to to quiet the more violent paroxysms while 
for all degrees of whooping cough the best all round remedy is codliver oil 
because it helps build up against the condition of malnutrition that ofeétn per- 
sists till long after the last final whoop. 


mary iy 


Dr. J. C. Regan and Dr. A. V. Tolstoouhov of Brooklyn have found in making 
chemical analyses of the blood of whooping cough patients that the hydrogen ion 
concentration, that is, the acidity of the blood, is greatly lessened in proportion 
4 to the severity of the disease. They also noted a considerable decrease in the 
sg amount of phosphorous. Just what use can be made of the knowledge of these interest- 
rt ing changes is not yet determined. 





Physicians who specialize in the diseases of children use a bleod test in 
diagnosing doubtful cases. It consists of counting the number of white blood cells 
which increase greatly if whooping cough is really present. It is not certain, 
but is often of great assistance when considered in connection with other symptons, 
for it is very important to keep even the mild cases isolated so that they may not 
infect other children, 
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NATICNAL CAPITAL IS QUIET PLACE TESTS SHOW 


The nation's capital, with half a million inhabitants and almost 90,000 motor 
cars, nevertheless goes on record as 2 quiet place, rccording to tests mde around 
noon at eleven diffcrent points of the city recently. The noisiest spot discovered 
was at the U. S. Treasury where New York Avenue and Pernasylvania Avenue meet, a 
corner famous nationally as the point where officinl parndes turn to go down past 
the White House. 


Tne survey, which was mide by K. F. Royce, of the Greyvar Electric Company, 
of New York, is similar to a noise survey recently made in New York City. ‘The 
instrument used is knorn as an audiometer, which measures noise in sound units, 
and is frequently employed in testing the amount of nearing possessed by people 
who are partially deafened. 


The Treasury corner registered 55 units of noise, as compared with 70 units 
at Manhattan's recerd breaking spot which is at G4th Street and Sixth Avenue, 
where the elevated railroad and downtown traffic combine to produce an aimost 
deafening roar. 


The quietest place in the capital is at the Lincoln Memorial, near the banks 
of the Potomac River, Mr. Reyce reported. Here the noise record showed only five 
units, except when the wind blew, at which time the sound of the wind brought 
the noise up to 15, 


The tour of the city took the investigators out to the embassy section, 
on Sixteenth Street. Attthe pink pslace of the Spanish Embassy they paused, and 
found that in the street, close by the thin stream of traffic, the sound record 
was from 20 to 40 units. The region of the Library of Conzress and the Capitol 
proved to be a particularly peaceful neighborhood. The audiometer registercd 
only 10 units in a street facing the Capitol, where there is little or no traffic. 


The White House, located in the downtowr section of the city, is not so 
gquict as Capitol Hill, so far as the air itself is concerned. The survey showed 
that in the driveway of the White Fouse the noise amounted to 30 units. 


ur. Royce concluded that noises in Washington are considerably less in volume 
and intensity than in Mew York. The quietest spot Bemnd by the investigators who 
surveyed New York was in Grove Street, between Seventh and Eighth Avenues, a narrow 
street in Grcenwich Village. At this point the instrument registered 10 units of 
sound, 


Considering the effect of noise on the physical and mental health of individ- 
vals, Mr. Royce said that "the damage done by noise in Washington is so small 
as to be classified as negligible." 


RABIES TRY DRIED MILK AMD GIVF IT O. K. 


A small group of babies averaging three months oid have been experimenting 
with a diet of dried human wilkx and nave found it "acceptable". The tests, which 
were conducted by Dr. P. W. Emerson of the Boston Floating Hospital, are regarded as 
promising, and the Journal ef the American Medical Association predicts that “dried 
milk may become a successful reality", 
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Commercial production and Cistrilvtion of briass milk a for some ysars been 
carried on by institutions in 1 muuter of sities, so th t ucthers who hove a 
surplus of milk can sell it for the denetit of yourz hota whose mothers cannot 
supply it. 


‘Attempts to preserve this mill, so that its use cculd be exterdec, have 
been made, and experiments with animals show that dried aanien milk retains much 
of ths nutritive value. The feeding experiment made. by Dr. Raczsoén with the 
baby squad is the first practical application of the investigation. 


Importance of the situation is indicated by the statement made vy Dr..B. R. 
Hoobler, of Detroit, who has pointed out that the greatest percentege of infant 
mortality is among premeture and sickly infants durine the first one cr two 
months of life. There seems to te no satisfectory substitute for breast milk 
so far as these young babies sre concerned’, he declared, and if breast ilk were 
availavle many of these lives could be saved. . 


ee ee ee ee eee 


BLISTER RUST THREATENS SUGAR PINES CF TH! WEST 


The Dlister rust which has wrought such havoc with the white pines of the 
Bast is less than two hundred miles fror the great suger pine forests of Cregon 
and California. Ths western white pine 3nd svgar pine are amonz the most valv- 
able timber trees of the West, and the ig Gcvermnent, itself 1 large cwner 
of these species in the national forests, vitall: concerned in their preser~ 
vation from the pest, 

S. B. Detwiler, in charze of the office of blistar rust control, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, stated that recent advances of the rust while 
greatly to de rezrettel were inevitable; The continued spread of the disease 
is to be expected until it reachef the limits of white pine growth, but while it 
can not be prevented it can be materially slowed cown. 


The Bureau of Plant Industry has ned vnder way a prosram of local control 
n the East since 1922, Through the cocperation of state forestry officials 
and state extension agents efficient mensures have been in operation thet have 
cut down appreciably the loss in the white pine forests of New York and Ner 


England. 


Curiously enough, this parasitic menace of the white pine is eradicrted by 
uprooting currant and gooseterry bushes in the nsighberhood ox the pine timber 
stands. The blister rust is 2 funzuws with a complicated life history, part of 
which is spent on the leaves of the botanicel Genus Ribes, a froug which takes in 
all the cultivated and vild currants and gocseberries. It cannot spread from 
tree to tree like chestnut blight, byt has to go from the pine to the leaves of 
the currant or gooseberry; and this sives the forester the means of control. 
Trees cannot be conveniently rooted up Sut bushes can; sco all the currants and 
gooseberries mst be eliminated, particalirly the cultivatec black evrrant, which 
has proved to be a host par excellence for rust spores from pine trecs cven 18 
far away as a mile. For while the spores from pine trees cannot infect other 
pine trees the ones from currants can infect other currants so that the cisease 
spreads repicly through a whole p-tch, thus mterially increasing the radius of 
the speres. The blister rust control agents, with the assistance of state and 
county officials as well as the general publics, are clearing about a million a2 
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Tre blister rust first rexcned the Wess 2 Te pincat- RB C. in a shipment 
of pine secdlings <yos France. ‘it was Cisesvere’ by fore ricisls ia 
Washineton anc British Columsia in 1921 and in Dronee 20 By 1924 a 
program was under way to ixesp is under conirol, ia woic 
officials as well as private interests were coordit 


The vast acreaze thy restern forest uninuge 3 milli inede the 
gh much more difficult than in the "as? ; 2p was to put into 
effect a | Si0 le quare oeaien to prohisitany: of 
shipped into the West. Noxt a systematic effort 
eradicate the blac currant from tne states of Montana, 

Oregon, and California. ‘hkrouzh this faercsi-ht it is ro ee 

chances of infection oefore it can mae sy a damarsi De 

stetes. Already the erd of 1925 has‘seen 4iaho and Orezen, prac tically “clea 
of dangerous black currants. 


Effsctive control work can only se dene bet 1e ¢re are seriously 
ettacked. In consconance a general campaign is under way to educate the people 


in the knowledge that if the tinber is to be saved the currants aad gooseberry 
bushes mast «0. 


PROTECTION AGAINST VOLCANOFS URGED 
Precautionary reacsures to prevent lose of life fron volcanic Cisaster are 
being urged by Europear scienticts. 


In a paper published by the Geographical Socioty of Genevz, Dr. Albert Erun 
etresses cloceo sciontific oDservation cf sll the chenomena atterding active 
volcances as the best means cof feuarding rgaiust ervastropke. He mcne-ous the 
study of earthquekes at the voleances, rogistrrition of sound wa 
analysis of GAs, use of aviators for reconnoiteriar and the str 
of the ps nana 2s Of craters and how springs 7s recessary mea 
warned for tr 


ves, chemical 
dy ooserve tion 
ns of being fcre- 


Karl Sapoer, of the University of Yurzberg, maintairs, on tae other hond, 
thet the cdisturvances characteristic of -xctive volennoes sack as appecrance cf 
ner vents, underfround noises, carth nna exhalation of gas and the like are 
not sufficient evidence of a coming eruniion. He cites Sotepaci, Kilauca, Keliet 
and others as eruptions that nave broken cut without any such advance warnings. 
190 ,90© people have been killed by volcances in the lust four cenivries, he says. 
93 per sent. of which were about the Pacific, the mavimmm loss having occurred at 
volcanoes erupting only once with much violoncs and aftcr a gsriod of long inact- 
ivity. 


Dr. Sapper advocates as the most effective metheea of attack, popular propsagar- 
da and education of the public in yr schools concerning precwutions, building 
sites, steep rocfs to shed ash, aad readiness to nigrate in case of denger. 

Valley bottons, the naturel paths cf ths lava fiovs, ehoass wd avoided as places 
in which to settle. Governmental insurance reserves oni re 

only means of meeting the emersency of famine ard Sica cauic ed bd; 

fall of ash, destructive to pliant and animal life slike. 
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Already some results of the ,rogress in «xnowledee and education about vol- 
canology have been seen in the handlinz of the Vesuvius and Etna eru,tions. Still 
better preparation and protection wore in evidence at Sakurajima in Jayan. Java 
and Hawaii have cared for disasters with science and forethought and many of the | 
countries which have native volcanoes within their confines are devoting attention 
to careful building, transportation, and organization for crisis, as never before. 


TABLOTD BOOK REVIEW 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY, vy S. Stuart Gager. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co. $1.00. 


A very clear, good tempered and sane discussion of the princivles underlying 
the present evolution controversy. The author ex,lains the method of science and 
shows that it is not inirical to religious faith. A useful dook for the general 
reader who desires to be fanirminded. 


CHEMISTRY AND CIVILIZATION by A. S. Cushman. New York: E. P. Button & Co. 


A new Gdition of a popular chemistry rich ia historical and biographical 
material. A unique feature that may interest school teschers is a sort of chemi- 
cal dance, illustrating the Bohr atomic structure, where boys play the part of 
pretons and girls electrons. 


E. E. Slosson. 


The Guaharibas, a savage mountain tribe of Venezuela, are said to be still 
ignorant of the use of fire, and cat':their fish and other food rar. 


Aviators who maintained a forest fire ,atrol on the west coast last summer 
discovered 217 fires and were first to report news of 61 fires. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Uncivilized tribes have the ability to see in the dark, not because of espec- 
ially superior eye sight, but because they have been trained to use their eyes at 
night. 











ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Descartes, famous mathematician, w2s a long sleeper, and is offen mentioned in 
support of the theory that the most active brains require long periods of sleep. 








